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REGISTRATION BUREAU FOR DRAUGHTSMEN. 


This bureau is established for the use of architects want- 
ing draughtsmen and draughtsmen wanting positions, free of 
expense to either party. 

All draughtsmen wishing positions must register in person 
in this office and answer the following questions : 

Name and address? 

Age? 

Married or single? ~ 

Experience ? 

Name and address of last employer? 

Salary expected ? 

References? 

All architects wishing draughtsmen are invited to use this 
bureau. 


PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


N this issue we present a group of six plates illustrating the 
interiors of Mr. John M. Carrere’s New York City house 
at 101 East 65th Street. The building was originally an’old-style, 


high-stooped, twenty-foot brown stone front. It was changed to 


a private carriage house. Lately it was bought by Mr. Carrere 
and remodeled for his city residence. We appreciate the careful 
study of alterations which has attained such a nicety of effect in 


arrangement and detail. 


ONE of the ethical questions that largely affect the profession 

is economy. How should the question of cost be considered 
by the architect ? 
considering that his first object should be to design a successful and 


Should he disregard it as of no concern of his, 


handsome. building, worthy of the site and its destination, leaving 
Or should he count the cost first and bring 
No 
doubt architects entertain different views of their moral obligations 
One 


responsibilites as a professional man predominant ; he believes his 


the cost to chance? 
down his design to the amount required to be expended? 
in such a matter. individual will consider his duties and 
first duty to his client is to do the best his skill and art can achieve; 
that his principal duty is to administer the art he professes, even 
if by so doing he exceeds the amount stated, and this is the high- 
art view. Another individual thinks his agreement with his client, 
not to exceed a certain amount, binding on him, and that his design 
must be cut down accordingly. For each of these views something 
may be urged. We need not defend what appears to be the 
common honest view in the latter case, though there are some 
artists who will agree it is placing art rather in a subordinate position 
to consider it a matter of price. If we accord to architecture the 
position of a fine art, and to its professors to be artists in the same 
rank as a painter or a sculptor, we must admit the force of the 
principle that the skill and art of the designer cannot be restricted 
What 


would a physician or surgeon think of a patient who tried to limit 


by cost, as they are not in the nature of mere commodities. 


his skill or treatment by stating an inclusive fee for all attendances? 
It is impossible to foresee what the chances of recovery are ; how 
nature will assist in the recuperative work. So it is also equally 
impossible for an architect to say beforehand what will be entailed 
by deep excavations in certain soils, whether pumping or deep 
foundations will be necessary ; how the prices of materials will be 
increased or affected by ‘¢strikes’” or by a rise in the market for 
certain goods, the cost of labor, &c. These are elements in the 
matter that cannot be foretold with any precision, and there are 


many others in building. 


It is difficult to place a restriction on the architect; he is not 
sole master of the circumstances, any more than a doctor can deter- 
mine his particular treatment will effect a cure. Nor is it fair that 
his profession should be considered in the same manner as the trade 
of a person who has no responsibility, except to supply goods at a 
certain price, or as a tailor who can cut his cloth to the customer’s 
This cost is simply the price of the cloth and the labor, 


The architect has to 


measure. 
and these can be estimated with precision. 
obtain ‘quantities’? of work and material more or less approxi- 
mately, and upon this basis price out as best he can the whole cost. 
When these things are explained, we see the unreasonableness 
of placing the architect’s estimate on the same footing as any other 


valuation of cost. 


But the question we have raised as to cost admits of degrees. 
What would be reasonably expected by a client who engaged an 
architect to make designs for his own house, would be thought very 
unreasonable of a committee or corporation who were desirous 


of erecting a public edifice of some size. For a dwelling-house 


sy 
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or other building erected by an individual for his own personal use, 
a definite statement of cost would be looked for, or the amount of 
expenditure stated could not be disregarded. A building owner 
may have a certain sum he can afford to spend in the erection of a 
house, and it is for the architect to satisfy himself that the require- 
ments and accommodation can be met by such a sum. It is a con- 
tract between the client and his architect ; the former states a certain 
sum he can afford to expend, the latter is under an obligation that 
the house shall not exceed the amount appreciably. But for public 
buildings the case is rather different. ‘The cost is raised not by one 
individual, but by the ratepayers; the building is presumably to 
occupy a conspicuous site in the town, and its design has to reflect 
The archi- 
tectural design selected in competition or otherwise must be worthy 


Although a 


the prosperity and taste of the whole community. 


of the situation and purpose for which it is intended. 
certain limit may be stated, the 
architect’s first obligation is to de- 
sign a structure that shall be as 
perfect as possible ; his art comes 
into play, and we can hardly blame 
him if his 


amount within a fair limit. 


design exceeds the 


The public 


conclusion that is 


often assume a 

not warranted 
by fact. They attack what is 
often a wretched caricature of the 
real thing. We hear complaints 
that the employment of an archi- 
tect adds unnecessarily to the cost, 
or that he charges for ‘¢ pretty 


pictures ”’ 


of buildings which can 
be just as well and more econom- 
ically 


erected by an ordinary 


builder. This representation goes 
so far as to make some people be- 
lieve an architect is a visionary, 
does not know how to lay drains, 
or that his construction is always 
faulty ; in fact, they base their 
views on heresay evidence or on 


false reports. In short, the archi- 


Architects of To-day. 


tect is often looked upon as a most ne 
extravagant person who will send : 
the cost up with a rush, and who 

plans buildings that cannot be executed ; and it is a tradition handed 
down that it was an architect who once designed a «* house without 
a staircase.’’ 

The demands made by hygienic and other physical conditions 
of building are becoming more frequent and definite, in spite of 
much ignorance and indifference about these matters by the general 
public. | We all know how the average occupier of tenements and 
the smaller class of dwelling houses treat questions of sanitary 
arrangements like drainage and ventilation; we, in fact, hear of 
cases where the working man and his wife have an inveterate preju- 
dice against the ordinary means for ventilation by stopping up outlets 
and inlets, inattention to the sanitary appliances provided for them ; 
and a like prejudice is to be found amongst people of a higher grade 
in social life, who exhibit a remarkable disregard of the most 


elementary principles of sanitation: who are willing to occupy newly- 
built houses in damp and unhealthy situations, and to live in rooms 
the walls of which reek with moisture. | We could easily produce 
evidence if necessary. Those who build and manage sets of flats 
repeatedly complain of tenants who block up and render inoperative 
the means provided for ventilation ; whereas that thousands of men 
with their families rush into new damp houses before the mortar or 
plastering is barely dry, ocular evidence only is necessary. Against | 
the strong advice of their physicians and friends, there are many 
people who risk their health and lives by taking new-built and damp 
residences, for the mere sake of leaving one neighborhood for 
another, or to get into a ‘‘new’’ house. But ignorance or defiance 
of natural laws always brings its own Nemesis. Experience is often 
dearly bought. The loss of a wife or a family through the damp- 
ness of,a new-built house or insanitary arrangements is common. 
We believe to a large extent igno- 
rance has been the main cause. 
With the study of hygienic sci- 
ence, people are beginning to 
learn something about the condi- 
tions of their dwellings and sur- 
roundings ; there is more discrimi- 
nation exercised in the building of 
houses; lectures and text books 
and the personal influence of 
people in good positions have per- 
meated the masses, and have 
taught them that a dwelling-house 
or a building intended for occu- 
pation, offices, and warehouses 
should be something more than 


four walls and a roof. 


N THE March issue of Arcu- 
ITECTURE, Plate XVII, Resi- 
dence, 2 East 82d Street, was 
credited to Mr. Ernest Flagg as 
The architects of this 
Schickel & 
trust that our 


architect. 
house were Messrs. 
Ditmars and we 
subscribers who use these plates 


for reference will correct the error. 


DONN BARBER, 


OME recent 


residents in the suburbs of 


actions of the 


Pittsburgh might be cited as a result of so much agitation in the 
magazines and otherwise, in favor of municipal improvement. In 
three of these suburban towns prizes have been offered for the best 
kept lawns, the most beautiful flower gardens, the cleanest private 
alleys, etc. An orderly planting of trees along the main streets has 
been started in one of these towns, and various other steps have 
been taken toward the making of the city beautiful. Pittsburgh, asa 
municipality, however, seems not to be blessed with civic pride, 
the practical consideration always outweighing the esthetic and 
sentimental. Richardson’s magnificent court house is dwarfed by 
a twenty-story office building across the street, on a site which the 
city was urged to buy and convert into a public square; the old block- 
‘house, a prominent Revolutionary relic, seems destined to be 
surrounded, if not replaced, by high warehouses, in spite of a 


determined effort to save it. Apropos, it is a fact that the poor of 
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this great industrial city are as badly housed as those in the metrop- 
olis, if, indeed, the conditions are not worse. Properly designed 
tenements are unknown. ‘The matter is never heard of by  Pitts- 
of her 


prosperity Pittsburgh should take a lesson from her country 


burgh architects. It would seem that in these days 


neighbors and wake-up to a realization of these deplorable conditions. 


AUTHORITY IN THE PROFESSION. 


C. M. MORRIS. 


ie architectural questions authority is a very divided right ; for 


though we speak of an ‘‘architectural authority,’’ we mean 


by it only one of a score or more testimonies. A great many names 
in ancient and modern times can claim to be authorities. Vitruvius, 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, Palladio, Vignola, and several others have 
been accounted authorities and founders of schools of Classic and 
Italian architecture. So also we may name in France Delorme, 
Lescot, Perrault, and Mansard as leaders of the Renaissance ; and 
Inigo Jones, Wren, and Chambers in England, to say nothing of 
the great Medieval masters of architecture such as the names 
of Robertus employed at St. Albans, William of Sens at Canter- 
bury, Flambard at Durham, Alan de Walsingham at Ely, William 
of Wykeham at Winchester, or of those of modern times ; so that 
we cannot look back to any one authority. In our own day the 
idea of authority is even more uncertain and confused, for we find 
an architect for almost every branch of practice. Every school 
and party has its leader, who may be said to be its authority. 
Classicist, Gothicist, Cinquecentist and every modern school ot 
revivalism have each their own authorities, and then we have others 
who claim obedience in construction, and planning, and decoration. 
The modern architectural authority is the leader of a school or 
a specialist and the architect-practitioner owes his allegiance to that 
school or party of which he is a disciple. So that, as a matter ot 
fact, there is no general authority in architectural questions, which 
are pretty much in the same condition as the various sects which 
profess one faith. Yet there is a certain amount of unity in 
this diversity. Every architect, no matter what his particular art or 
creed may be, believes in certain general principles of construction ; 
he acknowledges pervading canons of composition and design, how- 
And it is this 


individual variety in expressing the same laws and truths that we 


ever differently he expresses them in his designs. 


value, when they do not pass the limits of honesty and good sense. 
Hence we have a great variation exhibited in the application of con- 
structional principles to buildings, of arches and vaults, of the Five 
Orders in Classic buildings, in the arrangement of solids and voids, 
though in them all there may be the same observance of law or 
principle. So astonishing is the variety which the individual mind 
can devise out of a few general principles which are fixed and 
immutable ! Even in such a science as medicine, determined by 
experiment, no two medical experts entirely agree in practice, 
as many patients know to their cost. The fixed and universal laws 
are few and simple; as that which dictates the resistance to thrust 
of a vault or arch, which gives shape to a buttress or tower, or 
which places the widest openings above in a facade. The more 
complex the conditions of the art, the greater is the diversity. In 
those depending on mechanical laws, like engineering, the variety is 
less—everything is dictated by strict use, as in a steam engine or a 
ship. Thus we find authority for doing this or that is less apparent 
in architecture, and therefore the public regard it as having none. 


So it is that people think they can build as they like ; that there 


is no science in planning, and that the design of an elevation is a 
matter of taste merely. Yet there is an authority for designing 


He finds 


out by experience how his building for a given purpose can be best 


buildings in a certain way which the specialist knows. 


classified into departments ; how the access to certain rooms may 
be economized, their minimum areas and relations adjusted, and 
from these data follow a certain arrangement and design which is 
known to give the best result. His experience and study enable 
him to conceive methods of plan that are in advance of the general 
ideas that become public by books, and which often satisfy medical 
and other experts, for they have seen nothing better. Hence it is 
easy for a specialist in hospitals and baths to prepare designs so much 
in advance of ordinary types, that they are often rejected as con- 
trary to the instructions. It is this self-conscious knowledge of de- 
signing buildings upon certain well established data that is too often 
repudiated as eccentric or extravagant, while the imitation of some 
typical building is admired. Public opinion on architectural matters 
is very much a question of following. People do not ask where 
authority in architecture or art is to be found, but accept what they 
like best, as they do in all other questions, whether it be theological 
or political, or any other ology, not understanding that what their 
unaided opinion believes to be right or best is often wrong and full 
of error. If they were only to make their inquiries on a logical 
basis and try to discover where authoritative teaching 1s to be found, 
or what it should consist in, we might look to public opinion with 
confidence ; but the majority is always led away by what is quickly 
apparent, or by popular taste and clamor. So it is the specialist’s 
art is beyond their reach and understanding, and they pass it over. 
It is for the profession to do what they can to raise the standard 
of their authority in their particular sphere. 

‘There are several ways open to them. By admitting into the 
profession only qualified men, capable of following rules of con- 
struction and canons of taste, by enduing their work with a sense 
of fitness in all essentials, avoiding license in design and individual 
eccentricities ; by inculcating sound views of architecture among 
their clients as far as they can; by instilling principles into the 
minds of their pupils; by not giving occasion to the builders or the 
employers to find out mistakes of construction and other faults 
which get quickly bandied about to the common injury of the pro- 
fession. ‘The example set by the architect’s work is not always 
of the highest. People are apt to compare Mr. Brown the builder’s 
work with that of the Institute Fellow, and if they find in the 
latter’s work essentials overlooked, the fault is credited to the pro- 
fession without any regard to the artistic or architectural design 
displayed as a whole. ‘This criticism is, of course, unjustly one- 
sided, for it only judges of qualities that the popular mind favors ; 
thus it estimates beyond their due share of merit, size and magni- 
tude of rooms, redundance of ornament, or those matters of utility 
Thus 


we find complaints made about the system of drainage which is 


which are due to workmanship rather than correct design. 


perfect because a bad joint or two is found, and a radical detect 
of taste in design goes unchallenged, while the gilding of a ceiling 
is applauded, A ceiling with heavy ribs and ornamental plaster- 
work crushing in their scale is admired, while a piece of restrained 
or quiet design is criticised as poor or flat. So it is always; the 
design which has cost its author thought, and shows a cultured taste, 
is disregarded for more pretentious and obtrusive buildings. It is, 
perhaps, too much to expect everyone to distinguish good from bad 
design till he begins to understand the rudiments of art ;—and this 
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will be a work of time. Fundamental principles must be first 
grasped—such as the requirements of honest construction, the 
forms used to express certain rules, and the requirements of the 
building. Until some kind of authority is established clients will 
be found to question and dispute with the architect on the details 
of building. In matters of construction the employer may be less 
disposed to interfere, though we have known clients repeat to their 
architect what they have read or heard with as much confidence as 
if they were addressing a layman in building. The professional 
adviser is in his stronghold in matters of construction., and his 
authority ought to be recognized. Any interference with questions 
of wall construction, foundations, floors, and roofs would be resented 
by the professional architect as a matter of course. But as a matter 
of fact there is a lack of recognized authority in building. In spite 
of their want of technical education, men will be found to dictate 
on these questions as if they were matters ot common knowledge. 
We find people who will not hesitate to lay down their own rules 
in the most complacent manner, and dispense with architects’ 
assistance. 

The ordinary building owner and amateur take just what they 
‘Thus 


some employers who wish large, unimpeded rooms or shops will 
ploy ge, P P 


like from the resources of architecture and reject all else. 


not tolerate any girders or columns, however they may be treated, 


if they obstruct the space. The architect may point out that a 


long room broken into compartments by columns is more pleasing, 
\ 


and can be made more architectural than if it were all one area ; 
but the client is obdurate—means must be devised to carry the 
walls above by having deeper girders that would become unsightly. 
In another instance the employer may insist on a wide, unobstructed 
shopfront of glass, when well distributed piers or columns would 
be better. In such cases the authority of the architect may be 
overruled, to the injury of the building and design, and the question 
is: What position should the architect adopt? To our minds, 
points of construction. and design should be left to him, and he 
should jealously guard any interference on the part of the employer 
or builder. Unfortunately, it is the custom of some in the profes- 
sion to give way on points that belong of right to the architect’s 
province, to yield their judgment hastily, to satisfy their client or 
conciliate him, although by so doing they have, by no means, 
improved their design. Everyone has had experience of the kind 
of client who thinks he has perfect right to dictate, and to imagine 
that he has only to ask for an alteration to get it. A too compliant 
architect may encourage this interference. We have here then a 
If the archi- 


tect has any raison a’ étre at all, it is in the question of design. 


position that cannot be surrendered without danger. 
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Between asserting his authority and accepting the opinion of clients 
and tradesmen, the reasons may be important or trivial, and every 
case must be determined on its merits. No mistaken concession to 
the wishes or tastes of an employer should influence an architect’s 
judgment on important matters of construction and points of design; 
only those things ought to be conceded that are trivial or optional 
in themselves, such as slight alterations of plan, or the adoption of 
an alternative elevation that does not entail radical alteration in 
design. 

At the initial 
conception of the design, their requirements are, as far as posssble, 
embodied in the preparatory or sketch plans and drawings, and the 
If the client 
alters his mind, and wishes the plans afterwards to be changed in 
important particulars, the authority should be with the architect ; 
if he sees that it will seriously sacrifice or spoil the design, his duty 


The wishes of clients are to be respected. 


architect’s duty to his client is fulfilled at this stage. 


is certainly to speak his mind, and try to arrange the matter ; but 
at any rate he should set his face against any suggestion that would 
be detrimental. In such a matter the employer ought to submit. 
There are sometimes wishes of clients that will not, if carried out, 
be objectionable in themselves. The client may desire, for instance, 
certain manufactured goods like patterns for decoration, or leaded 
The architect should use his authority here also, if he 


sees that the change will injure the harmony of his design ; but will 


glazing. 


gracefully yield if the client strongly insists in selecting these goods. 
Much of the authority of the architect in art questions has been 
sapped by the intervention of the manufacturer and tradesman, and 
the art-canvasser of art firms. They come round with patterns, or 


influence the employers by the handsomely got-up catalogue filled 


with stock designs. The employer is taken with them, and his 
Pro- 


The client selects a certain 


architect is, perhaps, consulted, and often readily consents. 
fessional independence is weakened. 
design or pattern which the architect does not care to oppose, as 
the selection of a design for wall decoration or mantlepieces will 
save him trouble in design. The ‘thin edge of the wedge’’ is 
introduced in this way. Employers begin to see that after all the 
architect’s design can be superseded by something more attractive 
and ornamental, and withal inexpensive, while he has not cared to 
oppose the introduction. We speak here with some experience 
of these manufactured designs in buildings. Selected with caution 
and taste from leading firms who are always ready to consult the 
design and the architect’s desires, they are often satisfactory, as 
well as economical, and may save probably 15 to 25 per cent. 
of the cost of an architect’s original design. A leading firm will 
If it 


is a wall or ceiling treatment, careful plans will be made or obtained 


be glad to submit designs for any special decoration or fitting. 


from the architect’s drawings, and a design submitted to be approved 
by the architect. In this way, ornamental panels will be arranged 
not to cut obliquely or awkwardly with cornices or other features 


of the building. 
may be altered with advantage, or it the design selected is for a 


By consultation with the architect a few details 


leaded window the openings will be carefully drawn out and a 
special design of the lead lines will be made; if it is a fitting that 
cannot be altered, care will be taken to select the most suitable 
design for the room that will not <¢ quarrel’’ with anything in the 
architecture. On the other hand, there is, of course, the danger 
that the firm will thrust a stock pattern upon the employer’s or 


architect’s attention that must be taken or left alone. Difficulties 
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CORNER IN DINING ROOM, THE GREGORIAN, 42 WEST 35TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


are urged against making any alteration: it is a question of selecting 
the pattern and saving cost, or of insisting upon the contractors 
carrying out the original design at increased cost. The temptation 
is often too much to resist, but the work when done is acknowledged 
to be a disappointment. Those who make no protest at the time 
repent afterwards ; the design becomes more obtrusive and reproach- 
ful to the conscience of the architect for his too compliant action. 
Every time he enters the room or sees the decoration, it appals 
him by its coarseness or harshness or want of harmony and scale ; 
it becomes a lasting nightmare. Those who make no protest, 
because they wish to do a kindness to the manufacturer, or to help 
him by advertising his goods, are perhaps as little appeased as those 
who take no notice, and allow anything to be done that saves a 
little trouble. 

The subject of authority may, of course, be considered from 
a legal standpoint, and of this we can treat only very lightly here. 
The architect’s powers as an agent to the employer are pretty well 
known, and his powers under a contract are less understood by the 
employer, and equally so by the architect himself. A frequent 
misunderstanding arises about questions of ordering goods and 
The architect ought to be careful how he makes his 


He will 


extras. 


requests, and gives orders to manufacturers and tradesmen. 
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Clarence True, Architect. 


- often find himself hampered with the cost of samples of materials 


if he does not inform the said tradesman of the client for whom he 
is acting, and. this was made clear in a very recent decision. He 
should not only state for whom he is acting, but obtain the consent 
of his client before he orders the goods. So, toa, with regard to 
<< extras’? : he should have an authority, or implied authority, to 


act, as in the case of obtaining estimates. But the architect, even 


as agent, is to some extent restricted ; he must not <‘go,’’ in legal 


parlance, <¢ outside his authority.”” Often he has permission to 
act for and do all things for his client; but in the greater number 
of cases he is acting only as an architect to perform architectural 
duties, and in these ‘capacities his authority is considerable. Yet in 
legal matters how often his authority is questioned ; the ordinary 
employer, who knows little about the nature of contracts, imagines 
that because he engages, the architect is merely his servant, and 
cannot transact any business or incur any cost at all without per- 
mission; he is regarded in the same light as a tradesman. The 
lawyer’s position is less questioned: the doctor’s opinion is supreme; 
but for reasons which we have traced the architect’s authority is 
called into question on every occasion, and it is for the profession to 
seek a remedy for this unhappy state of things, so disquieting to the 


vocation. 


